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The Sovereign - the sun round which this world revolved -
was the source of the Court's well-being, and had to live a life
balanced between the privacy of the Withdrawing Chambers,,
the semi-publicity of the Privy Chamber, access to which was
strictly limited., and the greater publicity of the Presence Cham-
ber, where access was easy. For a woman, and a young un-
married woman at that, it created a serious problem of conduct;
a problem virtually without precedent. She had to win and re-
tain the loyalty and devotion of her Court, on which the success
or failure of her reign depended. She had also to maintain its
splendour and high spirits In order to attract men to it, for a
Sovereign without a s Presence' to dazzle and impress visitors
was but a beggarly, down-at-heel ruler. Again, the internal
peace of the country turned on keeping the nobility, like butter-
flies chasing round a candle, spending their wealth on the
relatively harmless but prodigal ways of Court life.

Courtiers themselves proffered the solution of the problem,
for the adulation which they would have given to a king, quite
naturally became tinged with the admiration, flattery, and
coquetry which they used towards an attractive young woman.
Thus, by a parados, sex, having created a problem, Itself solved
it, and the reign was turned Into an idyll, a fine but artificial
comedy of young men - and old men - in love. Being without
precedent.. It was a little shocking to the unimaginative - It stilJ
is; but it secured service, which It was a monarch's function to
do, and charged service with emotion, which It was Elizabeth's
desire to do. Her genius rose to the game. Her royal sense, her
intellectual temperament, her quick mind and gift of repartee,
kept it artificial enough for safety; her humanity saved it from
fatuity.

Discipline was another problem. It was a factious age, and
the quarrels that set family against family In the county were
often reflected at Court, But the Court created Its own rivalries
la the struggle for royal favour, office, place, and patronage.
High and low, statesmen and clerks, courtiers and outsiders,
were involved. It was a Monte Carlo where men experienced
the elatioas and depressions of Fortune's suitors: